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These pages are properly a sequel to a pamphlet 
entitled "The Religious Education of Children in 
New England," by the same writer, published by 
A. Williams & Co., Boston, 1872, in which attention 
was first called to the need of a Diocesan Church 
School for girls. 

The Convention of Massachusetts having now 
appointed a Commission to establish such an institu- 
tion, it is the simple purpose of this paper to forecast 
its character, and to commend its objects. Some of 
the topics it discusses, however, like Mr. Mill's 
dictum, that "religious education is, in the main, 
beyond the sphere, and inaccessible to the control of 
public education ; " as well as the necessity for supple- 
menting religious instruction by religious education, 
as illustrated in the explanation — if it be the correct 
one — of what may be termed the Prussian paradox, 
have an interest for the general public, and are of the 
greatest practical importance. 



REQUISITES FOR A CHURCH SCHOOL. 



It will be remembered that' the Convention of 
Massachusetts, at its session last June, appointed a 
Commission, with full instructions and powers, to 
establish somewhere within the limits of the State a 
Church school for the education of girls. As this 
action of the Convention was originally suggested 
by this Convocation, it may not be inappropriate if I 
attempt, on this occasion, in some measure to fore- 
cast what may reasonably be hoped for as to the 
character of the proposed school ; and also, in this 
connection, to call attention to the peculiar adapted- 
ness of the Episcopal Church for the work of relig- 
ious education. 

First, then, it would seem to be a condition pre- 
liminary and indispensable to the success of the 
school, that all its provisions and appointments for 
instruction should be of the very highest order. In- 
tellectual culture has come to be so generally es- 
teemed, and the facilities for acquiring it are so amply 
supplied in most of our schools, that an academy of 
an inferior standard of literary and scientific teaching 
would be wanting in the chief source of attraction to 
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both pupils and parents, and however excellent it 
might be in other respects, could not hope to compete 
with existing institutions. Its support would be a 
heavy pecuniary burden, and its whole career a dis- 
appointment and mortification. On the other hand, 
if the school were established with a leading pur- 
pose of providing the best educational advantages to 
its pupils, there can be no reasonable doubt that it 
would attract to itself a profitable patronage, and be- 
come a permanent blessing and honor to the Church. 
It should be considered, too, that, except perhaps in 
regard to the necessity of supplying superior school 
accommodations and equipments, it is hardly more of 
an undertaking to found a first-class institution than 
one of a lower order. The character of a school is 
mainly determined by the character and attainments 
of its instructors. What is needed, therefore, in this 
respect, for the success of the proposed school, is that 
it should be liberally provided with the best of teach- 
ers — that is, either with teachers of widely known 
excellence, or with such as have shown, on an impar- 
tial and rigid examination, an eminent fitness for the 
position ; and, particularly, that the rector or head 
master should be a gentleman of thorough education 
and general culture. Whatever other qualifications 
he should have for the organizing and governing' of 
the school, it is clearly indispensable that he be com- 
petent to prescribe the studies of the pupils, to choose 
the text-books, to select and supervise the assistant 
teachers, to judge of the progress of the classes in all 
the departments of study, and in general to give 
shape to the intellectual and moral character of the 
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■school. With a rector equal to the discharge of these 
duties, and well supported by assistant instructors, 
there need be no fear that the school would not take 
a high rank. 

Nor does a large corps of superior teachers imply 
a long list of high annual salaries. It only supposes 
that the school should be located sufficiently near to 
some large city or literary centre to make it easy to 
engage teachers by the hour, or for one or two days a 
week, according to the demand for their services. 

Again, the course of study ought to embrace 
definite and positive religious instruction. No one, 
of course, desires that the school should adopt the 
curriculum of a theological seminary. But it enters 
into the fundamental idea of a Church school that it 
should impart a knowledge of the principles and his- 
tory of our Faith. And what department of study 
has more of intrinsic interest, or of general import- 
ance ? Not, certainly, the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, to which so much time and attention are 
usually given. If secular history is satisfactorily 
taught in our schools by means of text-books, why 
may not Biblical and ecclesiastical history be taught 
in the same manner, and with still greater profit ? 
Or, if it is important for young persons to study 
works on moral philosophy, why is *it not of infinitely 
greater concern that they should be made familiar 
with the precepts and discourses of our Lord ? 

In the public schools of Prussia, about four hours 
a week are devoted to religious teaching, and the 
extent to which it is carried is by no means insignifi- 
cant. The text-book used in the primary schools is 
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Luther's Catechism, which contains the Apostles' 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
with easy questions and answers, and a few simple 
hymns to be committed to memory. The text-books 
for the advanced schools are larger, and are adapted to 
the grade of the schools in which they are used. They 
are chiefly made up of Lessons selected from the Old 
and New Testaments, each being followed by a few 
leading questions. These also contain catechisms on 
the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles' Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments, besides hymns to be learned and 
recited in the class. 

There seems to be no reason why as much of relig- 
ious teaching should not be given in the proposed 
school. Perhaps it will be deemed enough to require 
instruction at stated times in the short Catechism of 
the Book of Common Prayer, with weekly exercises 
in Biblical and ecclesiastical history. 

Again, it should be the aim of the school not 
only to instruct, but also to educate its pupils, and, 
particularly, to educate them religiously. Education, 
it should be remembered, is something more than in- 
struction, and religious education something more 
than religious instruction. To instruct has simply 
the force of to teach, or to inform, while to educate 
means, according to its etymology, to draw out, or to 
develop ; and has conventional reference to the drawing 
out, or development, of the as yet unexpanded facul- 
ties of the mind and heart. In other words, educa- 
tion comprehends, besides instruction, moral discipline 
and the whole training made use of for improving the 
mind, and forming the character and manners ; while 
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religious education, strictly so called, and as distin- 
guished from intellectual and moral, has for its aim 
the development of the principles of faith, and rever- 
ence and love toward God, and in general the training 
of the young in the ways of piety and holiness and 
worship. This certainly opens a wide field of duty 
and responsibility for the proposed school ; for even 
the best of instruction is of little advantage if not 
supplemented by religious education and training. 

This is very strikingly illustrated in the results of 
the system of religious teaching already described as 
in use in the public schools of Prussia. Obligatory 
as that system is in all the schools of the Empire, it 
would seem as though no more effectual method 
could be devised for disseminating a general knowl- 
edge of the important facts and principles of Chris- 
tianity. Still, it is a system of instruction only — not 
a system of education. I mean that it aims simply 
to give information, and is wholly wanting in the 
conscious purpose of producing any moral effect, — 
of cultivating the affections, or of enlightening the 
conscience, or of making any distinct and deep relig- 
ious impressions upon the minds or hearts of the 
young. The consequence is precisely what might be 
expected. The system signally fails to develop the 
faith or to mould the character of the nation. While 
there is very much of general information among the 
people touching the history and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, there is also very much of ignorance and in- 
difference in respect to its spiritual characteristics 
and requirements, as a revelation of " the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that belie veth." 
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Other causes ought, no doubt, to be included, as hav- 
ing a bearing upon this result. It is well known that 
though Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are 
both alike established, the government claims to stand 
not only in loco parentis, but in loco ecclesice, to its 
subjects. Thus, until the passage of the recent eccle- 
siastical laws, every child was required to be baptized 
in infancy, and confirmed at twelve years of age ; 
besides, as has been already stated, all are obliged to 
receive religious instruction in the schools, attendance 
upon which is made actually compulsory for all 
classes. It is possible, therefore, that the purely po- 
litical and official elements of the system may have 
something to do in determining its results. And, 
further, the very action of the government in so 
largely assuming parental functions may naturally be 
supposed to lessen the sense of obligation on the part 
of parents themselves to educate their children relig- 
iously. At all events, in no country of Europe is 
there more of rationalism and infidelity than in 
Prussia. 

But it is sometimes objected that it is wholly be- 
yond the power of schools to educate morally and 
religiously. Mr. John Stuart Mill, for example, 
in his inaugural address, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew, in 1867 — a work that is widely 
known and accepted by many as the highest au- 
thority on the subject of education — says : " Relig- 
ious education consists in training the feelings and 
the daily habits ; and these are, in the main, beyond 
the sphere and inaccessible to the control of public 
education. It is the home," he adds, " the family, 
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which gives us the moral or religious education we 
really receive." Again, in the same address, he 
remarks : " As I have already said, the only really 
effective religious education is the parental, that of 
home and childhood. All that social or public edu- 
cation has in its power to do, further than by a gen- 
eral, pervading tone of reverence and duty, amounts 
to little more than the information it can give ; but 
this is extremely valuable." 

There can, of course, be no question of the para- 
mount efficacy of home religious training ; and it is 
satisfactory that Mr. Mill expresses himself so unequiv- 
ocally and fully on this subject. At the same time, if 
the statement which has been quoted were strictly cor- 
rect, or correct with regard to all schools, however con- 
stituted, it isobvious that there would be little need for 
such an institution as our Convention has undertaken 
to establish. But it can hardly be supposed that so 
wide an application of the statement was intended 
by Mr. Mill. If there were any necessary and insuper- 
able barrier in the way of giving religious education 
in schools, he would certainly have pointed it out. 
He should therefore be understood as speaking exclu- 
sively of that particular class of schools — constitu- 
ting, no doubt, the majority of all public schools — in 
which neither place nor opportunity is allowed for 
anything beyond mere intellectual instruction and 
discipline. Moral and religious education and train- 
ing are impracticable in such schools, not only because 
the study hours are fully appropriated in the interest of 
mental culture alone, but because the number of pu- 
pils is so large that it is only possible to instruct them 
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collectively, or by classes ; while for moral and relig- 
ious education and training, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable that they should be reached individually, 
and that there should be much of personal intercourse 
between the scholars and teachers. There is, then, 
no impracticability in educating morally and reli- 
giously in schools. It is simply needed that schools 
should be planned and organized with special refer- 
ence to this end; and particularly with a view to 
establishing intimate personal relationships between 
instructors and pupils. It is to the close contacts 
and connections between parents and their children 
that most of the success of family training is due. And 
the more completely the bonds of a common under- 
standing and interest and affection can be established 
between the teachers and the pupils, the more satisfac- 
tory and desirable will be the influence of the school. 
The teacher should be acquainted with the minds and 
hearts of all his pupils. He should know their pecu- 
liarities of temperament and disposition, and should 
have opportunities for finding out the talents and tastes 
the excellences and failings of each. In his charge, 
the pupils are as clay in the hands of the potter; yet 
they are not all the same clay. He should therefore 
so study their diversities of character, at the same 
time making it a special aim to enter into their feel- 
ings, to get hold of their sympathies, and to win their 
confidence and affection, that he may be able to 
mould each fitly and wisely for future usefulness and 
happiness. In a school which provides for such rela- 
tions between the teacher and pupils, the work of 
religious education and training is natural and easy. 
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This principle of conducting schools is in no 
sense novel or impracticable. It has been growing 
in favor in England, notably at Eton, for thirty 
years ; and its success has been signally illustrated in 
some schools in this country. 

Again, the proposed school should be, in the best 
sense of the word, a family school. That is, it should 
combine the appointments of a first-class academy 
with whatever is possible of the resources and com- 
forts and attractions of a religious home. But a 
home, especially a home for girls, demands, more than 
anything else, maternal oversight and sympathy and 
counsel. It is consequently imperative that the 
domestic control of the institution should be com- 
mitted to a lady principal or matron (a title much to 
be preferred, if it can be restored to its proper mean- 
ing), who by character, education, and accomplish- 
ments should be thoroughly competent to sustain the 
relations of both teacher and mother to the pupils, 
and, in either office, to command their respect and 
love. 

Girls are fitted for their sphere in life not so much 
by the influences of the school-room as by those which 
surround them in the house, which prescribe or regulate 
their personal duties and their amusements, and which 
give tone and character to the particular circle in 
which they move. The hours passed outside of the 
recitation rooms make up a large and most interesting 
and important part of school life ; and it is precisely 
in these hours of relaxation, of social intercourse, and 
of varied occupation and pleasure, that the lady 
principal or matron of the school would have most 
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to do with the girls, and that her influence could be 
most effectually exerted for their happiness and 
general advantage. With such opportunities for 
forming the character and habits of those entrusted 
to 'her care, and purposed kindly and faithfully to 
improve them, there need be no apprehension that 
her efforts would not help largely to promote the 
great ends of the school. 

For it is too much overlooked that mere human 
instrumentality bears but a small proportion to the 
working of natural or Divine laws in the processes 
of education. Paul may plant, and Apollos water, 
but it is God that giveth the increase. Even if not 
educated at all, boys will grow up with the instincts 
and general attributes of manhood, and girls with 
the instincts and general attributes of womanhood. 
The proper end or aim of education is to assist in 
shaping and carrying forward the processes of devel- 
opment in accordance with the Divine purpose. This 
is our part of the work, and it is indispensable — as 
indispensable as the digging and planting and weed- 
ing of the garden to the springing up and blossoming 
of the flowers. Still, this, in the main, is all that is 
needed ; and if it is done to the best of our ability, it 
is a satisfaction to know that " we are laborers together 
with God," and we may confidently leave the results 
with Him. 

It is important, however, to take into account the 
incidental but great advantage of a well-ordered 
school in affording shelter and protection to the young 
against moral dangers. In the family, which is God's 
school for the education of the children of men, the 
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amplest safeguards are supplied in the natural 
affections of parents for their offspring. And it is 
clearly essential that in a school fashioned after this 
Divine model, the watchful instincts of parental love 
should be supplied by the untiring solicitude and 
vigilance of both the rector and matron. There is a 
beautiful picture by Domenichino, in which the 
conception of the artist illustrates, in a very im- 
pressive manner, the great value of this element of 
protection in education. A lovely young child, all 
unconscious that he is observed, stands with his hands 
clasped, and his eyes raised in devotion. But he is 
represented as an object of earnest desire to Satan, 
who has drawn near to him, and, in a crouching 
attitude, is watching to make him his prey. But 
Satan is kept from his intended victim by the interpo- 
sition of a shield in the hand of the child's guardian 
angel, who is also represented in the picture, and 
who, while keeping his eyes fixed upon the object of 
his care, is pointing upward to others of the heavenly 
host. " For He shall give His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways." It is certainly a 
sign of blessed promise that the Church in this 
diocese, following the heavenly pattern, has under- 
taken to stand as the angel of the Lord to her own 
children. 

And this brings me to the last point I shall speak 
of, namely, the character of the school as a Church 
school. By a Church school is meant something 
more than a school carried on under the patronage 
of Episcopalians, as distinguished from a school con- 
ducted by Roman Catholics, or Baptists, or Metho- 
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dists. It is essentially distinctive of a Church school 
that it unites and blends the offices of the Church 
with those of an academy. The Church, no less than 
the family, is a Divine institution, ordained with 
special reference to the religious instruction and im- 
provement of mankind. Even writers like Mr. Mill 
are forward to point out that the educational adapta- 
tions of these two institutions do not belong to any 
of the other instrumentalities relied upon for the 
teaching and training of the young. 

Now, it is clear that by precisely the same process 
of engrafting by which the school is able, as we have 
seen, to possess itself of the influences of the family, 
it can also possess itself of the educational adapta- 
tions and functions of the Church. To secure this 
result, all that is required is, that the Church should 
be brought in its fulness under the same roof with 
the school. In other words, the school should have 
its own chapel, under the charge of the rector, in 
which the regular services of the Church should be 
held on Sundays, and on all the principal feasts and 
fasts of the Church year ; and the pupils should be 
required to attend these services, and to conduct the 
responsive and musical department of the worship. 
Nor need it be feared that this requirement would 
prove distasteful to the scholars. Experience abun- 
dantly proves that in schools which have chapels of 
their own, the pupils feel that the worship is partic- 
ularly for them ; and their responsibility for a portion 
of the services tends to make the whole interesting 
and attractive to them. Who can estimate the pos- 
sible influence of these services, especially upon girls 
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at the most impressible and confiding period of their 
lives? Instructed at the same altar, and in the sym- 
pathy of a common and elevating worship, what is 
more natural than that they should catch and respond 
together to the glow of Divine love ; that its modify- 
ing influences should be seen in the unfolding and 
coloring of their characters; and that the lives, per- 
haps, of many should be sanctified bj' its renewing 
efficacy? At all events, by this engrafting process 
which has been described, whatever there is of Scrip- 
tural instruction and religious influence in the Litur- 
gy, the worship, the preaching and pastoral oversight 
of the Episcopal Church, would be quietly but 
effectually secured for the benefit of the school ; and 
under a judicious and faithful administration, cer- 
tainly nothing more or better could be desired. 

Thus constituted and conducted, the institution, I 
conceive, would possess most of the valuable charac- 
teristics of a Church school. 

But I desire, in this connection, to call attention 
more directly and exclusively to the peculiar adap- 
tedness of the Episcopal Church to the work of 
religious education. The facts which have the most 
bearing on this point, however, are familiar to you, 
and need only to be briefly stated. In the first place, 
it should be considered that the Episcopal Church 
alone, of all the Churches of the country, has a Lit- 
urgy composed in the language spoken and under- 
stood by the people. It is well known that the 
Liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
simply the service of the Mass, is, the world over, in 
the Latin language. But Latin, though understood 
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by scholars, is entirely unintelligible to the multitude, 
and especially to children. The Jews, too, have 
books of prayer and praise, but they are composed in 
Hebrew, which certainly to Gentiles is, for the most 
part, a dead language; while the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the other denomina- 
tions of Christians, have no Liturgy at all. The 
religious services of these Churches are left to the 
ministers of the several congregations, to be made 
up as they please from Sunday to Sunday. But the 
Episcopal Church not only has a Liturgy, but a 
Liturgy composed in our own tongue, certain portions 
of which are required to be read by the minister and 
people on all occasions of public worship, and which 
is so framed as to present, in each year, a consecutive 
commemoration of all the great facts of sacred his 
tory, from the advent of our Lord to the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost. 

The advantage which this gives to the Episcopal 
Church in the work of religious education is obvious. 
In the Roman Catholic service of the Mass, except 
for those who understand Latin, the only possible 
instruction or significance of the worship is what is 
taken in by the eye, or what the mind infers from 
the rites and forms which accompany it. But this 
is manifestly vague and insufficient, and open to mis- 
construction. On the other hand, the worship of the 
Episcopal Church addresses itself not only to the eye, 
but to the ear as well ; and with a simplicity and 
directness that make it impossible for any to misap- 
prehend its meaning. 

It is also perfectly conceivable and natural that, 
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in respect to taste, or even as to edification, some 
persons should prefer what they call the freedom of 
congregational worship to the forms of a precomposed 
service. But for all the purposes of education, no 
one can question the great value of a Liturgy like 
that of the Episcopal Church. Wherever the Book 
of Common Prayer is used, there, without effort and 
even unconsciously, the work of religious instruction 
is carried on. On every occasion of Morning or Even- 
ing Prayer, in the Exhortation, in the Confession, in the 
Absolution, in the Creeds, in the Litany and Prayers, 
in the Commandments, — all the most important and 
impressive truths of religion are brought successively 
to the minds of the worshippers. In the same man- 
ner, in the Ministration of Baptism for Infants, in the 
Catechism, and in the Order of Confirmation, the 
character and duties of the Christian life, its begin- 
ning, its continuance, and the various obligations it 
imposes, are made clear to the perceptions of the 
most simple. Thus it is absolutely impossible for 
any person of intelligence to attend with regularity 
the services of the Episcopal Church, and remain 
ignorant of what he ought to believe and do in order 
to obtain God's forgiveness, and a reasonable hope of 
everlasting life. Of course this knowledge could oe 
had from the Bible, from the preaching of the Gospel, 
and other sources of instruction ; but it is a manifest 
gain, especially in the education of the young, to 
have it distinctly and fully presented in a service for 
daily use. 

Another fact, of even greater importance as show- 
ing the adaptedness of the Episcopal Church to the 
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work of religious education, is that that Church 
recognizes the Holy Scriptures as the highest and 
only authority in determining religious doctrines. 
Its Sixth Article of Religion declares explicitly that 
"Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an Article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion." The principle thus distinctly and emphatically 
announced is also faithfully carried out in the com- 
pilation of its Liturgy, which, in all its parts, bears 
the most studied and close conformity to the doc- 
trines of God's revealed Word. In fact, in the 
harmony of its teachings and worship with Apostolic 
precept and example, the educational advantages of 
the Episcopal Church are unsurpassed and unap- 
proached by those of any other religious body. 

The Roman Catholic Church, it is true, accepts 
the Scriptures as the Word of God ; but, at the same 
time, it claims equal authority for the decrees of 
ecclesiastical councils ; and, of late, even for the offi- 
cial utterances of the Pope alone, as the representative 
head of the earthly Church. The result, however, is 
that what the Church has at any time sanctioned, 
whether expedient and right or not, has come to be 
even more regarded than the warrants and precedents 
of Holy Writ. Thus it happens that the ascetic and 
monastic forms of worship of the middle ages have 
been allowed to overgrow, and almost bury out of 
sight the primitive and Apostolic usages of the 
Church. While the New Testament saints are not* 
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indeed, without honor, the saints whom the Church 
most extols as patterns of the Christian life belong to 
the later period referred to, and, for the most part, 
have gained their reputation for sanctity, not by con- 
flict with evil in the world, but by acts of self-denial 
and penance in the cloister. The same tendency is 
observable also in the doctrinal teachings of the 
Church, which are equally medieval and wide of the 
Scriptural standard ; enjoining the adoration of the 
Virgin, the invocation of saints and angels, the hon- 
oring of relics, and confession to a priest, as among 
the common and recognized duties of Christianity. 

Nor can the same rigid adherence to the teaching 
of the Scriptures that characterizes the Episcopal 
Church be claimed for those Puritan congregations 
whose influence was widely felt in the early history 
of our State, and in the foundation of its institutions 
of learning. I do not mean that they did not regard 
the Bible with almost superstitious reverence, nor 
that they did not conform their lives to its require- 
ments, especially to those of the Old Testament, with 
remarkable fidelity and exactitude. But they had 
not the safeguard of a carefully-compiled and Scrip- 
tural liturgy ; and for a long period, it will be re- 
membered, the Bible was not allowed to be read in 
their meeting-houses.* Besides, with all their rever- 

* In the first days of Puritan worship in New England, the 
reading and expounding of a chapter of the Bible seems to 
have formed a part certainly of the morning service of the 
Lord's Day. But this custom, like the use of the Lord's Pray- 
er, was regarded by many as prelatical ; and in 1699, at the 
time when the "Manifesto," or Brattle Square Church was 
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ence for the Scriptures, what they really believed and 
taught was the theology of Calvinism, with its strong 
tendencies to introspection, to severity of judgment 
and austerity of manners. This type of religion, 
though somewhat modified, still exists. ' But its edu- 
cational deficiencies hardly need to be pointed out. 
It is particularly wanting in attractiveness to the 
young ; and it makes the fatal mistake of underrating 
the importance of the early training of children, 
trusting too exclusively to efforts and prayers for 
their spiritual conversion at a later period of their lives. 
In still other congregations, in the same line of 
descent, but which represent a reaction from the ex- 
treme views of those just referred to, the prevailing 
idea of religion makes small account of matters of 
belief, but magnifies the value of the Christian virtues 
and of intellectual culture. But Christianity is emi- 
nently a historical religion, and a belief in the facts 
it reveals is properly its first and most imperative re- 
quirement. Indeed, this view has come of late to 
be accepted by many of the leading minds of these 
societies, who are now among the ablest and most 
earnest defenders of a positive and evangelical faith. 
Nevertheless, this idea of religion extensively prevails 
in this community, and to-day, in many congrega- 
tions and schools and families, Christianity is at- 
tempted to be taught without a creed. 

founded in Boston, the public reading of the Scriptures was 
absolutely abandoned in the Congregational churches of this 
country. 

See Lechf ord's "Plain Dealing;" also Dr. Lathrop's Last 
Sermon on the removal of the "Manifesto" Church, 1871. 
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What the world needs, however, in this busy 
nineteenth century, is not the monastic piety of the 
middle ages, nor the subjective and gloomy piety of 
Calvinism, nor a piety that makes little account of 
faith in the supernatural facts of Revelation, but a 
piety that is at once intelligent, cheerful, and believ- 
ing ; a piety that holds to the ancient Creeds and the 
Holy Scriptures as the truth of God ; that accepts the 
rites and Sacraments of the Church as divinely-ap- 
pointed means of grace; and that manifests itself 
objectively in acts of love toward God, and of charity 
and beneficence toward men. And such a piety it is 
the natural tendency of a Scriptural liturgy, like that 
of the Episcopal Church, to develop. 

It must be confessed, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the superior advantages which this Church has 
for giving religious instruction and training, there is 
nothing in its past educational achievements to justify 
the smallest measure of denominational complacency. 
In more than one half of the dioceses of the country 
it is not even attempted to carry the teachings of the 
Church outside the limits of ordinary parochial work ; 
and the Sunday-school, with its sessions of one or two 
hours a week, is the sole instrumentality relied upon 
for the religious instruction of the young, either 
within or without its fold. In this diocese, the only 
educational institutions under the care of the Church 
are St. Mark's School for Boys at Southborough, and 
the Church Home for Orphan and Destitute Children 
in Boston. Whereas, the Roman Catholic Church, 
within the same territorial limits, has thirteen con- 
vents, three female academies, twenty-six parochial 
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or free schools — many of these being boarding-schools 
for boys and girls — and seven orphan asylums. 
There is an aggregate attendance in these institu- 
tions of about twelve thousand pupils. 

The Orthodox Congregationalists in Massachusetts 
have three schools for boys: namely, the Phillips 
Academy at Andover, the Williston Academy at 
East Hampton, and the Dummer Academy at By- 
field ; also, three schools for boys and girls, namely, 
the Monson Academy at Monson, the Lawrence 
Academy at Groton, and the Leicester Academy at 
Leicester; and six schools for girls, namely, the Ab- 
bott Academy at Andover, the Bradford Academy 
at Bradford, the Wheaton Academy at Norton, the 
Maplewood Seminary at Pittsfield, the Ipswich Acad- 
emy at Ipswich, and the Mount Holyoke Seminary at 
South Hadley. 

The Baptists of Massachusetts have the Pierce 
Academy for boys at Middleborough, the Worcester 
Academy for boys and girls at Worcester, and the 
Oread Institute for girls, likewise at Worcester. 

The Methodists have two schools in this State, 
namely, the Wesleyan Academy for boys and girls 
at Wilbraham, and the Lasell Academy for girls at 
Auburn dale. 

These statistics make it all too apparent that there 
has hitherto been a strange lack of interest on the 
part of both the clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church, in a most important field of religious educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Church itself, in respect to 
the teachings of its Liturgy, is by no means respon- 
sible for this indifference. True to its holy mission, 
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it has steadfastly proclaimed the command of the 
Divine Head of the Church to all who minister at its 
altars, " Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." Nor has the faithfulness of the Church 
in this respect been wholly without results. These 
words of the Lord are accepted to-day in a fuller 
sense than ever before, as a solemn charge to the 
Church to provide, not merely by preaching, and by 
parochial organizations, but also by schools and 
seminaries, and asylums and missions, and by all 
other legitimate instrumentalities, for the religious 
instruction and training of all the children of men. 
To teach mankind the knowledge and worship of 
God, is in fact the great and special purpose for 
which our Lord established the Church, and promised 
to abide with it forever. The more widely this is 
apprehended, the more generally and /dearly it must 
be seen that the Church has no right to neglect any 
of its duties, nor even to delegate its functions, 
whether to the State, or to society, or to any secular 
institutions ; but is bound to recognize and accept all 
of its responsibilities, and to undertake itself the 
discharge of them, relying only upon the Divine 
promise for help and success. 

It is an indication of the growth of this conviction, 
that the Church in Massachusetts has appointed a 
Commission to establish a Diocesan School for Girls. 
By this action, the Church has officially recognized 
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its obligation to train up Christian mothers for the 
future homes of the land ; and, to this extent, to do 
its part in supplying the sources of family religion to 
the world. Certainly no wiser or more hopeful 
measure, in the interests of the Church and of relig- 
ion, was ever passed upon by the Convention. 

Let us hope that the enterprise may be carried 

! forward with faith and energy; that it may enlist 

*L the i^gjrest and support of the whole diocese ; that 

r its influence for good may be widely felt ; and that 

•thelJhureh may be stimulated by its results to the 

fouffmng of still other institutions having in view 

the religious teaching and training of the young.. 
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